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that they had permanent disputes with-no less than five other
crafts, not counting their local dispute with the Scottish
plumbers.
Such hopeless confusion could have been overcome only by
effective unity between all the officials of the competing bodies,
and their earnest co-operation in campaigns against the
employers. No such thing occurred. The officials were mostly
ageing and inert men, attached to routine and precedent. They
generally shared their more reactionary members3 jealousy of
other craftsmen or of unskilled labourers. They had a human
dislike to the prospect of losing their jobs by the amalgamation
of craft Unions into industrial Unions, and they frequently
were honestly convinced that the Syndicalist propaganda was
immoral and destructive. They carried on a tenacious and
obstructive fight against the industrial unionists in every trade.
Not only the Syndicalists, but the suffragists, the Irish
Nationalists, and the "distributists" led by Belloc and
Chesterton, had from 1912 on a more powerful ally than any
revolutionary movement had ever had. After a short run in
1911 as a printers' strike sheet, the Daily Herald started in
April 1912 as a daily paper devoted to the revolutionary
Labour cause. Its first editors were Seed, Rowland Kenney,
Charles Lapworth and then, at the end of 1913, George Lans-
bury, who occupied the editorial chair for ten years. Its first
issues had to handle the Titanic disaster; it at once made its
class viewpoint clear. It picked out the fact that many more
first-class passengers were saved than third. "They have paid
30 per cent to their shareholders and they have sacrificed
51 per cent of the steerage children," it said of the White Star
line. In May 1912 it said of strikes: "We have considered the
matter. We have considered every phase of it and we say:
e Prepare your organization and then strike.' STRIKE AND STRIKE
HARD." Its chief object of derision was the I.L.P., which,
under the guidance of Philip Snowden and Ramsay Mac-
Donald, was with some difficulty holding the Socialists of Great
Britain firmly attached to the Liberal Government. Will
Dyson's cartoons, with a power and ferocity entirely new to
British politics, were the most effective vehicle of this mocking;
G. K. Chesterton's special articles were wittier but hardly less